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CHAPTER I.—THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


Tue Home Secretary leant his golf-clubs against 
achair. He looked the injured man of the two. 

‘I am only sorry it should have come now,’ 
said Claude apologetically. 

‘Just as we were starting for the links ! 
first day, too!’ muttered the Home Secretary. 

‘IT think of Claude, remarked his wife. ‘I 
can never tell you, Claude, how much I feel for 
you! We shall miss you dreadfully, of course ; 
but we. couldn’t expect to enjoy ourselves after 
this; and I think, in the circumstances, that you 
are quite right to go up to town at once.’ 

‘Why?’ cried the Home Secretary warmly. 
‘What good can he do in the Easter holidays? 
Everybody will be away: he’d much _ better 
come with me and fill his lungs with fresh air.’ 

‘I can never tell you how much I feel for you,’ 
repeated Lady Caroline to Claude Lafont. 

‘Nor I!’ exclaimed Olivia. ‘It’s too horrible ! 
I don’t believe it. To think of them finding him 
after all! I don’t believe they have found him. 
You’ve made some mistake, Claude. You’ve 
forgotten your code ; the cable really means that 
they’ve not found him, and are giving up the 
search !? 

Claude Lafont shook his head. 

‘There may be something in what Olivia says,’ 
remarked the Home Secretary. ‘The mistake 
may have been made at the other end. It would 
bear talking over on the links,’ 

Claude shook his head again. 

‘We have no reason to suppose there has been 
a mistake at all, Mr Sellwood. Cripps is not the 
kind of man to make mistakes; and I can swear 
to my code. The word means, “Duke found—I 
sail with him at once.”’ 


Our 


‘An Australian Duke !’ exclaimed Olivia. 

‘A blackamoor, no doubt,’ said Lady Caroline, 
with conviction. 

‘Your kinsman, in any case,’ said Claude 
Lafont, laughing; ‘and my cousin; and the 
head of the family from this day forth.’ 

‘It was madness !’ cried Lady Caroline softly. 
‘Simple madness—but then all you poets are 
mad! Excuse me, Claude, but you remind me 
of the Lafont blood in my own veins—you 
make it boil. I feel as if I never could forgive 
you! To turn up your nose at one of the oldest 
titles in the three kingdoms; to think twice 
about a purely hypothetical heir at the anti- 
podes ; and actually to send out your solicitor to 
hunt him up! If that was not Quixotic lunacy 
I should like to know what is?’ . 

The Right Honourable George Sellwood took a 
new golf-ball from his pocket, and bowed his 
white head mournfully as he stripped off the 
tissue paper. 

‘My dear Lady Caroline, noblesse oblige—and a 
man must do his obvious duty,’ he heard Claude 
saying, in his slightly pedantic fashion, ‘ Besides, I 
should have cut a very sorry figure had I jumped 
at the throne, as it were, and sat there until I was 
turned out. One knew there had been an heir in 
Australia; the only thing was to find out if he 
was still alive; and Cripps has done so. I’m 
bound to say I had given him up. Cripps has 
written quite hopelessly of late. He must have 
found the scent and followed it up during the 
last six weeks; but in another six he will be 
here to tell us all about it—and we shall see the 
Duke. Meanwhile, pray don’t waste your sym- 
pathies upon me. To be perfectly frank, this 
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is in many ways a relief to me—I am only sorry | always does want to see them personally, to know 


it has come now. You know my tastes; but I 
have hitherto found it expedient to make a little 
secret of my opinions. Now, however, there can 
be no harm in my saying that they are not 
entirely in harmony with the hereditary 
ciple. You hold up your hands, dear Lady 
Caroline, but I assure you that my seat in the 
Upper Chamber would have been a seat of con- 
scientious thorns. In fact I have been in a diffi- 
culty, ever since my grandfather’s death, which 
I am very thankful to have removed. On the 
other hand, I love my—may I say my art? 
And luckily I have enough to cultivate the 
muse on, at all events, the very best oatmeal ; so 
I am not to be pitied. A good quatrain, Olivia, 
is more to me than coronets; and the society of 
my literary friends is dearer to my heart than 
that of all the Peers in Christendom.’ . 

Claude was a poet; when he forgot this fact 
he was also an excellent fellow. His affectations 
ended with his talk. In appearence he was 
distinctly desirable. He had long, clean limbs, 
a handsome, shaven, mild-eyed face, and dark 
hair as short as another’s. He would have made 
an admirable Duke. 

Mr Sellwood looked up, a little sharply, from 
his dazzling new golf-ball. 

‘Why go to town at all?’ said he. 

‘Well, the truth is, I have been in a false 
position all these months,’ replied Claude, forget- 


ting his poetry and becoming natural at once, ‘I _ 
want to get out of it without a day’s unnecessary | 


delay. This thing must be made public.’ 

The statesman considered. 

‘I suppose it must,’ said he judicially. 

‘Undoubtedly, said Lady Caroline, looking 
from Olivia to Claude. ‘The sooner the better.’ 

‘Not at all, said the Home Secretary. ‘It has 
kept nearly a year. Surely it can keep another 
week? Look here, my good fellow. I came 
down here expressly to play golf with you. I 
took this house for the week for no other 

urpose in the world. And I don’t mean to 
¢ you desert me, so that’s all about it !’ 

‘You’re a perfect tyrant !’ cried Lady Caroline. 
‘I’m ashamed of you, George ; and I hope Claude 
will do exactly as he likes. J shall be sorry 
enough to lose him, goodness knows !’ 

‘So shall I,’ said Olivia simply. 

Lady Caroline shuddered. 

‘Look at the day !’ cried Mr Sellwood, jump- 
ing up with his pink face glowing beneath his 
virile silver hair. ‘Look at the sea! Look at 
the sand! Look at the sea-breeze lifting the 
very carpet under our feet! Was there ever 
such a day for golf?’ 

Claude wavered visibly. 

‘Come on,’ said Mr Sellwood, catching up his 
clubs. ‘I’m awfully sorry for you, my boy. 
But come on !’ 

‘You will have to give in, Claude,’ said Olivia, 
who loved her father. 

Lady Caroline shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Of course,’ said she, ‘I hope he will; still, I 
don’t think our own selfish considerations should 
detain him against his better judgment.’ 

‘I am eager to see Cripps’s partners,’ said Claude, 
vacillating. ‘They may know more about it.’ 

‘And solicitors are such trying people,’ re- 
marked Lady Caroline sympathetically; ‘one 


rin- | 


shut it again without a word. Her 
slight figure was silhouetted against the middle 


what they really mean.’ 
‘That ’s what I feel,’ said Claude. 
‘But what on earth has he to consult them 
about ?’ demanded the Home Secretary. ‘Every. 
thing will keep—except the golf. sides, my 
| dear fellow, you are perfectly safe in the hands of 
| Maitland, Hollis, Cripps and Company. A fine 
steady firm, and yet pushing too. I recollect they 
_ were the first solicitors in London ’—— 
!’ said his wife significantly. 
___*To supply us with typewritten briefs, my love. 
| Now there is little else. In such hands, my dear 
Claude, your interests are quite undramatically 


‘Still? said Claude, ‘it’s an important matter ; 
- I am, after all, for the moment, the head 
ol’ 

‘I'll tell you what you are, cried the politician, 
with a burst of that hot brutality which had 
| formerly made him the wholesome terror of the 

Junior Bar ; ‘ you’re a confounded minor Cockney 
| poet ! If you want to go back to your putrid 
midnight oil, go back to it; if you want to get 
/out of the golf, get out of it! I’m off. I 
'shouldn’t like to be rude to you, Claude, my boy, 
and I may be if I remain. No doubt I shall be 
able to pick up somebody down at the links,’ 

Claude struck his flag. 

A minute later, Olivia, from the broad bay 
window, watched the lank, handsome poet and 
the sturdy, white-haired statesman hurrying along 
the Marina arm-in-arm; both in 
and Norfolk jackets ; and each carrying a quiver- 
ful of golf-clubs in his outer hand. 

The girl was lost in thought. 

‘ Olivia, said a voice behind her, ‘your father 
behaved like a brute !’ 

‘I didn’t think so; it was all in good part. 
And it will do him so much good !’ 

‘Do whom ?? 

‘Poor Claude ! 
cut up. 

‘Then why did he pretend to be pleased ?’ 

‘That was his pluck, He took it splendidly. 
I never admired him so much !’ 

Lady Caroline opened her mouth to speak, but 
aughiter’s 


Of course he is dreadfully 


window of the bow; the sun put a golden crown 
upon the fair young head ; yet the head was bent, 
and the girl’s whole attitude was one of pity and 
of thought. Lady Caroline Sellwood rose quietly, 
and left the room. 

That species of low cunning, which was one of 
her Ladyship’s traits, had placed her for once in a 
rather neat dilemma, Claude Lafont had cast poet’s 
eyes at Olivia for months and years; and for 
weeks and months Olivia’s mother had wished 
there were less poetry and more passion in the 
composition of that aristocrat. He would not 
say what nobody else, not even Lady Caroline, 
could say for him. He was content to dangle and 
admire ; he had called Olivia his ‘faéry queen’ 
with his lips and with his pen, in private and in 
print ; but he had betrayed no immediate desire 
to call her his wife. Lady Caroline had recom- 
mended him to marry, and he had denounced 
marriage as ‘the death of romance.’ Quite sure 
in her own mind that she was dealing with none 


other than the Duke of St Osmund’s, it was her 
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ship who had planned the present small party 
would call a‘four- 
some’) for the Easter Recess. Flatly disbelieving 
in the existence of the alleged Australian heir, she 
had seen the merit of engaging Olivia to Claude 
before the latter assumed his title in the eyes of 
the world. That the title was his to assume, when 
he liked, had been the opinion of all the Lafonts, 
save Claude himself, from the very first ; and, 
when it suited her, Lady Caroline Sellwood was 
very well pleased to consider herself a Lafont. In 
int of fact, her mother had borne that illustrious 
name before her marriage with the impecunious 
Earl Clennell of Ballycawley ; and Lady Caroline 
was herself a great-granddaughter of the sixth 
Duke of St Osmund’s. 

The sixth Duke (who exerted himself to make 
| the second half of the last century rather wickeder 
| than the first) had two sons, of whom her present 
_ Ladyship’s grandfather was the younger. The 
elder became the seventh Duke, and begot the 
eighth (and most of St Osmund’s ; 
_ —the aged peer lately deceased. The eighth Duke, 
_ again, had but two sons, who both predeceased 
him. These two sons were, respectively, Claude’s 

father and the unmentionable Seveuks of Maske. 
The Marquis was a man after the heart of his 
worst ancestor, a fascinating blackguard, neither 
more nor less. At twenty-four he had raised the 
temperature of his native air to a degree incompa- 
tible with his own safety ; and had fled the 
country never to return. Word of his death was 
received from Australia in the year 1866. He 
had died horribly, from thirst in the wilderness, 
and yet a nae compassion was impossible even 
after that. For the news was accompanied by a 
letter from the dead man’s hand—scrawled at his 
last gasp, and pinned with his knife to the tree 
under which the body was found—yet composed 
in a vein of revolting cynicism, and containing 
further news of the most embarrassing description. 
The Marquis was leaving behind him—somewhere 
in Australia—at the moment he really could not 
say where--a small Viscount Dillamore to inherit 
ultimately the title and estates. He gave no dates ; 
his wife was dead. To the best of his belief, how- 
ever, the lad was alive; and might be known by 
the French eagle of the Lafonts, which the father 
had himself tattooed upon his little chest. 

This was all the clue which had been left to 
Claude, to follow on a bad man’s bare word or 
to ignore at his own discretion. For reasons best 
_ known to himself, the old Duke had taken no steps 
_ todiscover the little Marquis. Unluckily, however, 

his late grace had not La entirely himself for 
many years before his death ; and those reasons 
had never transpired. Claude, on the other hand, 
_ was a man of fastidious temperament, a person of 
_ infinite scruples, with a morbid horror of the in- 
_ correct. He would spend half the morning decid- 
ing between a semicolon and a full stop ; and he 
| was consistently conscientious in matters of real 
moment, as, for example, in that of his marriage. 
He had been asking himeell, for quite a twelve- 
month, whether he really loved Olivia; he had 
no intention of asking her until he was quite 
| convinced on the point. To such a man there 
was but one course possible on the old Duke’s 
death. And Claude had taken it, with the worst 
results. 

‘He has no sympathy from me, said Lady 


Caroline bitterly, as she went upstairs. ‘He has 
cut his own throat, and there’s an end of it; 
except that if he thinks he’s going to marry an 
daughter of mine, after this, he is very muc 
mistaken.’ 

It was extremely mortifying all the same ; to 
have prepared the ground so carefully, to have 
arranged every preliminary for a match which 
had now to be abandoned altogether ; and worse 
still, to have turned away half the eligible young 
men in town for the sake of a Duke who was not 
a Duke at all. Lady Caroline Sellwood had three 
daughters. The eldest had made a good, solid, 
military marriage, and enjoyed in India a social 
position that was not unworthy of her. The 
second daughter had not done quite so well ; still 
her husband, the Rev. Francis Freke, was a 
divine whose birth was better than his attain- 
ments, so that there was every chance of seeing 
his little legs in gaiters before either foot was in 
his grave. But Olivia was her youngest (‘my ewe 
lamb,’ Lady Caroline used to call her—though there 
were none of any other description): and in further 
respects she was fitted for a better fate than that 
which had befallen either of her sisters. Olivia was 
the prettiest of the three. Her little fair head, 
‘running over with curls, as Claude never tired 
of saying, was made by nature with a self-evident 
view to strawberry-leaves and twinkling tiaras. 
And Lady Caroline meant it to wear them yet. 

She had done her best to encourage Claude in 
his inclination to run up to town at once. The 
situation at the seaside had become charged with 
danger. Not only was it clear to mp Caroline 
that the poet was at last satisfied with the state of 
his own affections, but she had reason to fear that 
Claude Lafont would have a better chance with 
Olivia than would the Duke of St Osmund’s. The 
child was peculiar. She had read too much, and 
there was a suspiciously sentimental strain in her. 
Her acute mother did not imagine her ‘vulgarly 
in love’ (as she called it) with the esthetic 
Claude; but she had heard him tell the girl that 
‘pity from her’ was ‘more dear than that from 
another ;? and it was precisely this pity which 
Lady Caroline now dreaded as fervently as she 
would have welcomed it the day before. Her 
stupid husband had outwitted her in the matter 
of Claude’s departure. Lady Caroline was hardly 
at the top of the stair before she had made up the 
masterly mind which she considered at least a 
match for her stupid husband’s. He would not 
allow her to get rid of Claude? Very well ; 
nothing simpler. She would get rid of Olivia 
instead. 

The means suggested itself almost as quickly 


as the end. 

Lady Caroline took a little walk to the — 
office, and said she had been on the pier. In a 
couple of hours a telegram arrived from Mrs 
Freke, begging Olivia to go to her at once. Lady 
Caroline was apparently overwhelmed with sur- 
prise. But she despatched her ewe lamb by the 
next train. 

‘Olivia, I won both rounds!’ called out the 
Home Secretary when he strutted in towards 
evening, pink and beaming. Claude also looked 
the better and a for his day ; but Lady 
Caroline took the brightness out of him in an 
instant, and the Home Secretary beamed no more 
that night. 
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‘It is no use your calling Olivia, said her Lady- 
ship calmly; ‘by this time she must be a 
hundred miles away. You needn’t look so 
startled, George. You know the state to which 
poor Francis reduces himself by the end of Lent ; 
and you know that dear Mary’s baby is not 
thriving as it ought. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
makes 72 fast, too! At all events Mary tele- 
amen for Olivia this morning, and I let her go. 

ow it’s no use being angry with any of us! 
With a young baby and a half-starved husband it 
was a very natural request. There’s the telegram 
on the mantelpiece for you to see for yourself 
what she says.’ 


CHAPTER II.—‘ HAPPY JACK.’ 


A DILETTANTE in letters, a laggard in love, and a 
pedant in much of his speech, Claude Lafont was 
nevertheless possessed of certain graces of the 
heart and head which entitled him at all events 
to the kindly consideration of his friends. He 
had enthusiasm, and some soul; he had an open 
hand and an essentially simple mind. These were 
the merits of the man. They were less evident 
than his foibles, which, indeed, continually ob- 
scured them. He would have been the better for 
one really bad fault: but nature had not salted 
him with a single vice. 

Unpopular at Eton, he had found his feet 

rhaps a little too firmly at Oxford. There his 

air had wn long and his views detestable. 
Had the did. Duke of St Osmund’s been in his 
right mind at the time he would certainly have 
quitted it at the report of some of his grandson’s 
contributions to the university debates. Claude, 
however, had the courage of his most ridiculous 
opinions, and even at Oxford he was a man whom 
it was ible to respect. The era of Toynbee 
Hall and a gentlemanly, kid-gloved socialism came 
a little later; there were other and intermediate 

hases, into which it is unnecessary to enter. 

laude came through them all with two things, at 
least, as good as new: his ready enthusiasm and 
his excellent heart. 

Whether he really did view the new twist in his 
life with the satisfaction which he professed is 
an open and immaterial question ; all that is 
certain or on is the fact that he did not 
permit himself to repine. He was never in better 
spirits than in the six weeks’ interval between the 
receipt of Mr Cripps’s cable and that gentleman’s 
arrival with the new Duke. Claude divided 
the time between the proofs of his new volume 
of poems and conscientious preparations for the 
proper reception of his noble cousin. He had the 
mansion in Belgrave Square, which had fallen of 
late years into disuse, elaborately done up, re- 
papered, and fitted throughout with new hangings 
and the electric light. He felt it his duty to hand 


over the house in a cleanly and habitable state ;_ 


and he was accustomed to work his duty rather 
hard. He ran down to Maske Towers, the prin- 
cipal family seat, repeatedly, and had certain 
renovations carried out as far as possible under his 
own eye. In every direction he did more than he 
need have done. And so the time passed very 
busily, quite happily, and with an interest that 
was kept green to the last by the utter absence of 
any shred of information concerning the ninth 
Duke of St Osmund’s. 

Claude had even no idea as to whether he was 


a married man. So he legislated for a wife and 
family. And his worst visions were of a hulking, 
genial, sheep-farming Duke, with a tribe of very 
terrible little Lords and Ladies, duly frightened of 
their gigantic father, but paying not the slightest 
attention to the anemic Duchess who all day 
scolded them through her freckled nose. 

Mr Cripps’s letters continued to arrive by each 
week’s mail ; but they were still written with a 
shake of the head and a growing deprecation of 
the wild-goose chase in which the ever now 
believed himself to be unworthily engaged. To- 
wards the end of May, however, the letters stopped. 
The last one was written on the eve of an expedi- 
tion up the country, on a mere off-chance, to find 
out more about one John Dillamore, whom Mr 
Cripps had heard of as a resident of the Riverina. 
Claude Lafont knew well what had come of that 
off-chance. It had turned the tide of his life. 
But no letter came from the Riverina; the next 
communication was a telegram from Brindisi, 
saying they had left the ship and were travelling 
overland ; and the next after that, another tele- 

ram stating the hour at which they hoped to 
and at Dover. 

Claude Lafont had just time enough to put on 
his hat, to stop the hansom for an instant at the 
house in Belgrave Square, and to catch the 12.5 
from Victoria. 

It was a lovely day in early June. There was 
neither a cloud in the sky nor the white crest of a 
wave out at sea; the one was as serenely blue as 
the other; and the Calais-Douvre rode in with 
a high-bred calm and dignity all in key with the 
occasion. Claude boarded her before he had any 
right, with a sudden dereliction of his character- 
istic caution. And there was old Cripps, sunburnt 
and grim, with a soft felt hat upon his head, and 
a strange spasmodic twitching at the corners of 
the 

‘Here you are !’ cried Claude, gripping hands. 
‘Well, is he?’ 

The lawyer's lips went in and out, and a rough- 
looking by-stander chuckled audibly. 

‘One thing quickly,’ whispered Claude: ‘is he 
a married man ?’ 

‘No, he isn’t.’ 

The by-stander laughed outright. Claude fav- 
oured him with a haughty glance. 

‘His servant, I 

‘No,’ said Cripps hoarsely. ‘I must introduce 
you. The Duke of St Osmund’s—your kinsman, 
Mr Claude Lafont! 

Claude felt the painful pressure of a horny fist ; 
and gasped. 

‘Proud to meet you, mister,’ said the Duke. 

‘So delighted to meet and welcome you,’ said 
Claude faintly. 

‘I’m afraid I’m a rough cuss, continued the 
Duke. ‘You’d have done as well to leave me 
where I was. Please to call me Jack.’ 

‘You knew, of course, what would happen 
sooner or later?’ said Claude, with a sickly 
smile. 

‘Not me. My colonial oath, I did not! Never 
dreamt of it till I seen him’—with a jerk of his 
wideawake towards Mr Cripps. It was a very 
different felt hat from that gentleman’s; the 
crown rose like a sugar-loaf nine inches from the 
head ; the brim was near}y as many inches wide ; 
and where the felt touched the temples it was 
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stained through and through with ancient per- 

spiration. 

‘And I can’t sight it now !’ added his Grace. 

‘Nevertheless it’s true,’ said Mr Cripps. 

Claude was taking in the matted beard, the 
_ peeled nose, the rouad shoulders, and the bow-legs 
of the ninth Duke. He was a bushman from top 

to toe. 

‘What luggage have vou?’ exclaimed Claude, 
| with a sudden effort. ‘We must get it ashore.’ 

‘This is all, said the Duke with a grin. 

It lay on the deck at their feet ; a long cylin- 
der whose outer case was an old blue blanket, 
very neatly rolled and strapped ; an Australian 
saddle, with enormous knee-flaps, black with 
age; and an extraordinary cage like a rabbit- 
hutch. The cage was full of cats. The Duke 
insisted on carrying it ashore himself. 

‘This 7s the man?’ whispered Claude, jeal- 
ously, to Mr Cripps. 

‘The man himself; there’s the eagle on his 
chest as large as life.’ 

‘But it might be a coincidence ’—— 

‘It might be, but it isn’t,’ replied Cripps shortly. 
‘He’s the Duke all right; the papers I shall 
show you are quite conclusive. I own he doesn’t 
look the part. He’s not tractable. He would 
come as he is, I heaved one old hat overboard ; 
but he had a worse in his swag. However, no 
one on board knew who he was. I took care 
of that.’ 

‘God bless you, Cripps !’ said Claude Lafont. 

He had reserved a first-class carriage. The 
Duke half-filled it with his cat-cage, which he 
stoutly declined to trust out of his sight. There 
were still a few minutes before the train would 
start. Claude and Cripps exchanged sympathetic 
glances. 

‘I think we ought to drink the Duke’s health,’ 
said Claude, who for once felt the need of a 
stimulant himself. 

‘I think so too,’ said Mr Cripps. 

‘Then make ’em lock the door,’ stipulated his 
Grace. ‘I wouldn’t risk my cats being shook, not 
for drinks as long as your leg !’ 

A grinning guard came forward with his key. 
The Duke ‘mistered’ him, and mentioned where 
his cats came from, as he got out. 

‘Very kind of you to shout for me, he con- 
tinued as they filed into the refreshment room ; 
‘but why the blazes don’t you call me Jack? 
Happy Jack’s my name, that’s what they used to 
call me up the bush. I’m not going to stop being 
Jack, or happy either, ’cause I’m a Dook ; if I did, 
I’d jolly soon sling it. Shoot me dead! why 
don’t you give the whisky to me, my dear, and 
let me help myself, like they do up the bush ? 
English fashion, is it? And you call that dro 
a nobbler, do you, in the old country? Well, 
well; here’s fun !’ 

The Duke’s custodians were not sorry to get 
him back beside his cats. They were really dea 
when the train started. The D 
spirits. The whisky had loosened his tongue. 

‘Like cats, old man?’ he inquired of Claude. 
‘Then I hope you’ll make friends with mine. 
They were my only mates, year in, year out, up 
at the hut. I wasn’t going to leave ’em there 
when they’d stood by me so long; not likely ; 
so here they are. See that black ’un in the 
corner? I call her Black Maria, and that’s her 


kitten. She went and had a large family at sea, 
but this poor little beggar’s the only one what 
lived to tell the tale. ‘That great big Tom, he’s 
the father. I don’t think much of Tom, but it 
would have been a shame to leave him behind. 
No, sir; my favourite’s the little tortoise-shell 
with the game leg. He got cotched in a rabbit 
trap last shearing-time ; he’s the most adventur- 
ous little cat that ever was, so I call him Living- 
stone. I’ve known him explore five miles from 
the hut, when there wasn’t a drop of water or a 
blade of food in the paddicks, and yet come back 
as fat as butter. A little caution, I tell you! 
Out you come, Livingstone !’ 

Claude thought he had never seen a more 
ill-favoured animal. To call it tortoise-shell 
was to misuse the word. It was simply yellow ; 


uke was in high | u 


it ran on three legs; and its nose had been 
recently scarified by an enemy’s claws. 

‘No, I’m full up of Tom,’ pursued the Duke, 
fondling his pet. ‘Look what he done on board 
to Livingstone’s nose! I nearly slung him over 

, the side. Poor little puss, then, poor little puss ! 
You may well purr, old boy ; there’s a live Lord 
scratching your head.’ 

‘Meaning me?’ said Claude genially; there 
was a kindness in the rugged face, as it bent over 
the little yellow horror, that appealed to the 
oet. 
ak Meaning you, of course,’ 

‘But I’m not one.’ 

‘You’re not? What a darned shame! Why, 
you ought to be a Dook. You’d make a better 
one than me 

The family solicitor was half-hidden behind 
that morning’s Times ; as Jack spoke he hid him- 
self entirely. Claude, for his part, saw nothing 
to laugh at. The Duke’s face was earnest. The 
Duke’s eyes were dark and kind. Like Claude 
himself, he had the long Lafont nose, though sun 
and wind had peeled it red ; and a pair of shagey 
' brown eyebrows gave strength at all events to the 
hairy face. Claude was thinking that half-an- 
hour at Truefitt’s, a pot of vaseline, and the best 
| attentions of his own tailors in Maddox Street, 
, would make a new man of Happy Jack. Not 
that his suit was on a par with his abominable 
| wideawake. He could not have worn these 
clothes in the bush. They were obviously his 
best ; and, as obviously, ready-made. 

Happy Jack was meantime apostrophising his 


pet. 
‘Ah! but you was with me when that there 


gentleman found me, wasn’t you, Livingstone ? 
You should tell the other gentleman about that. 
We never thought we was a Dook, did we? We 
thought ourselves a blooming ordinary common 
man. My colonial oath, and so we are! But 
you recollect that last bu’st of ours, Livingstone ? 
I mean the time we went to knock down the 
thirty-one pound cheque, what never got knocked 
down properly at all. We had a rare thirst on 
s 


Mr Cripps in his corner smacked down the 
Times on his knees. 

‘Look there !’ he cried enthusiastically. ‘Did 
ever you see such grass as that, Jack? You’ve 
nothing like it in New South Wales. I declare 
it does my old heart good to see an honest green 
field again 

Jack looked out for an instant only. 
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‘Ten sheep to the acre, said he laconically. 
‘Wonderful, isn’t it, Livingstone? And you an’ 
me used to ten acres to the sheep! But we were 
talking about that last little spree; you want 
your Uncle Claude to hear all about it, I see you 
do; you’re not the cat to make yourself out 
better than what you are; not you, Livingstone! 
Well, as I was saying ’—— 

‘Those red-tiled roofs are simply charming !’ 
exclaimed the solicitor. . 

‘A perfect poem,’ said Claude. 

‘And that May-tree in full bloom !? 

*A living lyric,’ said Claude. 

It was really apple-blossom. 

‘And you,’ cried the Duke to his cat, ‘ you re a 
comic song, that’s what you are! Tell’em you 
won’t be talked down, Livingstone. Tell this 
gentleman he’s got to hear the worst. Tell him 
that when the other gentleman found us’—the 
solicitor raised his Times with a shrug—‘one of 
us was drunk, drunk, drunk ; and the other was 
watching over him—and the other was my little 
cat ! 

‘You’re joking, of course?’ said Claude, with 
a flush. 

‘Not me, mister. 
was like this’—— 

‘Thanks, said Claude hastily; ‘but I’d far 
rather not know.’ 

‘Why not, old toucher 2?” 

‘It would hurt me, said Claude, with a 
shudder. 

‘Hurt you! Hear that, Livingstone? It would 
hurt him to hear how we knocked down our last 
little cheque! That’s the best thing I’ve heard 
since I left the ship 1? 

‘Nevertheless it’s the case.’ 

‘And do you mean to tell me you were never 
like that yourself ?’ 

‘Never in my life.’ 

‘Well, shoot me dead !’ whispered the Duke, in 
his amazement. 

‘It ought not to surprise you,’ said Claude, in a 
tone that set the Times shaking in the far corner 
of the carriage. 

‘It does, though. I can’t help it. You’re the 
first I’ve ever met that could say as much.’ 

‘Pray let us drop the subject; I can bear to 
hear no more. You have pained me more than I 
can say 

Claude’s flush had ute ; his supersensitive 
soul was indeed scandalised, and so visibly, that 
an answering flush showed upon the Duke’s 
mahogany features, like an extra coat of polish. 

‘I’ve pained you!’ he echoed, ve Ti: his 
cat. ‘I’m very sorry then. Iamso! I had no 
intention of doing any such thing. All I wanted 
was to fly my true flag at once, like, and have 
done with it. And I’ve pained you; and you 
bet I’ll go on paining you all the time! How 
can I help it? I’m not what us bush- 
men call a parlour-man, though I may be a 
Dook; but neither the one nor the other is 
my fault. You should have let me be in the 
bush. I was all right there—all right with my 
hut and my cats. I’d never known anything 
better. I never knew who I was. What did it 
matter if I knocked down my cheque when I 
got full up of the cats and the hut? Nobody 
thinks anything of that up the bush. The boss 
used always to take me on again; some day 


That’s a fact. You see, it 


I'll tell you about my old boss; he was the | 


best friend ever I had. A real gentleman, who 
thought no worse of you so i 
happened now and then. But see here! 
shall never happen again. It didn’t matter in 
the boundary rider, but p’r’aps it might in the 
Dook. Anyhow I’m strict TT from this mo- 
ment; that whisky at Dover shall be my last. 
And I’m darned sorry I pained you, and—and 
dash it, here ’s my fist on it for good and all!’ 

It is difficult to say which hand wrung the 


harder. Claude was not pleased with himself; | 
the conscious lack of some quality, which the | 


other possessed, was afflicting him with a novel 
and entirely unexpected sense of inferiority. He 
was as yet unsure what the missing quality was ; 
he hardly suspected it of being a virtue ; but it 
was new to Claude to have these feelings at all. 

He said not another word upon the embar- 
rassing subject ; but fell presently into a train of 
thought that kept him silent until they steamed 
into Victoria. There the conquering Cripps was 
met by his wife and daughters; but Claude 
managed to get a few more words with him as 
they were waiting to have the baggage passed. 

*T like him,’ said Claude. 

‘So do I) was the reply ; ‘and I know him 
well.’ 

‘I like his honesty’ 

‘He is honesty itself. I did my best just now 
to keep him from giving himself away—but that 
was his deliberate game. Mark you, what he 
insisted on telling you was quite true ; but on the 
whole he has behaved excellently ever since.’ 

‘Well, as long as he doesn’t confess his sins 
to everybody he meets !’ 

‘No fear of that; he looks on you as still 
the head of the family, with a sort of ex officio 
right to know the worst. His own position he 
doesn’t realise a bit. Yet some day I expect 
to see him at least as fit to occupy it as one or 
two others; and you are the man to make him 
so, You will only require two things.’ 

The great doors opened inwards, and the 
travellers surged in to claim their luggage, with 
Mr Cripps at their head. Claude caught him 
by the ot as he was pointing out his trunks, 

‘Those two things ?’ said he. 

‘Yes, those two, with my initials on each.’ 

‘No, but the two things that I shall need ?’ 

‘Oh, those! Plenty of patience, and plenty of 
time. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Some one has said that every man has within him 
the materials for at least one book of surpassing 
interest—were he able to write it—in his own 
mental and spiritual history. If any man could 
and would produce a perfectly faithful record of 
all he had thought, and felt, and experienced, 
neither concealing nor extenuating anything, he 
would write a book of unique interest and value. 
But such a book never will be written, There 
are many autobiographies, but none which fully 
answers these requirements. The value and 
interest of an autobiography, however, depend 
largely upon the degree in which the writer is 
able and willing to approach the standard stated 
above. It is this approach to complete self- 
revelation—the turning of the writer’s self inside 
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so to speak—which has given lasting interest 
~<a a as Benvenuto Cellini’s life of him- 
self and Mr Samuel Pepys’s Diary. 
Thackeray had little belief in autobiographies. 
In his delightful essay on Steele, he says that he 
doubts all he ever read—‘except those, perhaps, 


of Mr Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, and writers of his | 


class. These have no object in setting themselves 


right with the public or their own consciences ; | 


these have no motive for concealment or half- 
truths ; these call for no more confidence than I 
can cheerfully give, and do not force me to tax my 
credulity or to fortify it by evidence.” This is an 
admirable summing up of the reasons why the 

rfect autobiography never will be written. The 
Pest of autobiographers has still his eye upon the 
public, and is at the trouble of setting things right 
with his conscience ; if he miss the Scylla of con- 
cealment he falls into the Charybdis of half-truth. 
Lamb also disliked autobiographies. Writing to 
Cowden Clarke on one occasion, he said : ‘ Your 
books are as the gushing of streams in a desert. 
By the way, you have sent no autobiographies. 
Your letter seems to imply you had. Nor do I 
want any, Cowden ; they are of the books which 
I give away.’ And yet such books form not the 
least valuable part of our literature. 

Of late years we have had autobiography run 
to seed. Recollections, reminiscences, and the 
like have poured from the press in overwhelming 
numbers. Few of these books have possessed 
much lasting value. But among the older works 
of the class there are not a few of permanent 
interest and value. These are, as a rule, of two 
classes. There is first the autobiography the 
interest of which is almost entirely subjective, 
which consists, that is to say, in the record of 
thought and emotion, in the revelation of the 
writer’s inner life. Conspicuous in this class are 
such works as the Autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill and the Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and of St Augustine. More recently we have had 
the Journal Intime of Amiel, and one or two other 
similar personal records. Books of this kind are 
apt to degenerate into mere morbid, unhealthy 
introspection, Few, indeed, altogether escape this 
morbid taint. Rousseau’s Confessions are especially 
tinged with it. Perhaps the most outstanding and 
wholesome work in this class of self-portraiture is 
the Apologia of the late Cardinal Newman. 

The second class of autobiographical books is 
much the larger, and, to the great majority of 
readers, by far the more interesting of the two. 
These are the records whose interest is chiefly, 
or largely, objective, which relate to the writer's 
history and times in connection with his outer 
life. The number of such books is very great. 
Pepys’s Diary may be taken as the typical 
example. In this wonderful book the reader not 
only comes into touch with a quaint personality, 
whose frankness regarding his own peccadillos is 
little short of marvellous, and whose self-revelation 
is a curiosity of naive un-self-consciousness, but 
he sees passing before his eyes the life of the 
Londoners of two hundred years ago, portrayed 
with all those touches of detail which make the 
“rag so life-like and real. With the Diary in 
iis hand, the reader of to-day can live through 
the days of uncertainty and excitement that pre- 
ceded the restoration of Charles II.; he can 
watch the triumphal return of the exiled king ; 


make innumerable visits to the playhouses ; mingle 
with the crowds who thronged the coffee-houses 
and taverns ; see all the curiosities of the town ; 
shudder as the plague settles upon the doomed 
city, and the dead-cart makes its frequent rounds 
through the grass-grown streets ; watch the mighty 
blaze of burning London, and, having followed 
the animated chronicle to its close, he can realise 
that therein have the dry bones of history been 
made to live. Evelyn’s Diary is of great value, 
but is much less interesting to read. 

Autobiographies of this class can be found to 
suit every taste. If the reader be interested in 
dramatic history, in the records of theatrical 
rivalry and vanity, he will find in Colley Cibber’s 
Apology for his own Life, which Swift sat up all 
night to read, a mine of inexhaustible interest. 
For students of general history there are innumer- 
able memoirs, such as those of Sully, which Mr 
Stanley Weyman has turned to such excellent 
account in providing the background and the 
colouring for his vivacious historical studies ; 
autobiographies such as those of the historian 
Edward Gibbon (a new edition of whose seven 
autobiographies has just appeared), and others too 
numerous to mention. For lovers of adventure 
there are Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life of 
himself ; Robert Drury’s narrative of his adven- 
tures in Madagascar ; Cellini’s wonderful record 
of imprisonment and escape, of rascality, crime, 
and marvellous artistic creativeness ; Lackington 
the bookseller’s amusing record of his sayings 
and doings, with many more. 

There is one kind of autobiography, and 
that not the least interesting, which includes 
books that, strictly speaking, are not autobio- 
graphies at all. There are, for example, the 
delightful volumes of Walpole’s gossiping letters, 
and the narrative of Cowper's life, written by 
himself, in his charming epistles to his various 
friends. The four volumes of Southey’s Letters, 
again, contain a most interesting and a 
unbroken record of the aims and labours of 
that most industrious man of letters. Simi- 
larly Lamb’s Letters present a picture of the 
writer with which it would be difficult for any 
biographer to compete. Other autobiographical 
records may be found in such books as Gilbert 
White’s Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne, and in the volumes of Thoreau’s notes and 
reflections, which have, from time to time, been 
collected from his diaries and note-books, and pub- 
lished under the names of the seasons of the year. 

Every reader will be able to call up pleasant 
emotions and memories of happy and instruc- 
tive hours spent over books which fall into one 
or other of the above classes, or, maybe, a mix- 
ture of both. For instance, it is difficult to 
classify Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, which is essen- 
tially autobiographical ; and so are the letters 
by its author in Froude’s biography. Burns 
left an autobiographical fragment, and so did 
Sir Walter Scott—a fragment which every 
reader wishes had been much longer. General 
Gordon’s Letters to his Sister are essentially 
autobiographical, and their main interest springs 
from the personality of the writer, whom they 
reveal in every sentence. The same may be said 
of Byron’s letters, Leigh Hunt’s autobiography 
also reveals the man in his strength and weak- 
ness. A modern example of autobiography is a 
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gathering of testimonies from different eminent 
individuals as to the Books which have Influ- 
enced me. A popular Edinburgh divine (Dr 
Alexander Whyte), in drawing up a list of the 
great autobiographies, scriptural, spiritual, mysti- 
cal, and intellectual, for use in a class for young 
men and women, set down over forty. These 
included, besides some already mentioned, the 
Apology and Memorials of Socrates; Josephus ; 
Knox’s letters; Bacon’s letters ; Laud’s Troubles, 
Diary, and Devotions ; Thomas Goodwin’s auto- 
biography ; Rutherford’s letters; John Living- 
stone’s autobiography ; Baxter’s Reliquie ; George 
Fox’s Journal ; Bunyan’s Grace Abounding ; 
Madame Guyon’s autobiography ; Thomas Boston’s 
autobiography ; Wesley’s Journal ; John Foster's 
Essays in a Series of Letters (and in this connec- 
tion his essay on ‘A Man’s writing Memoirs of 
Himself’ should be read) ; Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria ; Harriet Martineau’s autobiography ; 
Hugh Miller’s Schools and Schoolmasters; and 
John Ruskin’s Preterita. The list could be in- 
definitely extended, but sufficient have been named 
to show the wealth of this department of literature. 

What with journals and letters, diaries, recol- 
lections, reminiscences, as well as professed 
autobiographies, there is indeed an immense mass 


of literature which may be classed under the head | 
of self-history. Those who hold with Pope that | 


the proper study for mankind is man, need be at 
no loss for material for their study. And even 
amongst that larger body of readers who read 
only for amusement and pastime, it is clear, from 
the success of the many gossiping books of the 
autobiographical class which have been published 
in recent years, that literature of the personal 
kind is equally popular. 


A CHILD OF TONKING. 
By Guy Boorusy, 
Author of The Fascination of the King, &c. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir you take a small map of Asia, and place the 
point of your nail upon the Tropic of Cancer at 
Tipperah, in British India, and run it along the 


To say that soldiering in this region is unlike 
the same occupation in other countries would 


Atkins in the neighbourhood of Bhamo, the 
beyond Peshawur ; the Russian soldier has to put 
up with numberless inconveniences at Vladivos- 
tock, as has the German in East Africa; but the 
lives of all these are bloated luxury compared 
with that of the French soldier upon the northern. 
most border of Tonking. 

In the first place, to be there at all, he must 
be a member of the Foreign Legion; and to 
anyone who knows the force that fact will speak 
for itself. To those who have not so much 
knowledge, the following information may be of 
service. To begin with, the French Foreign 
Legion is recruited from all ranks, classes, and 
conditions of men, Discarded sons of princes 
parade shoulder by shoulder with the pickpocket 
and burglar of the Paris slum; ex-clericos dip 
into the same _ mess-kid with the runaway 
murderer of the Rue du Temple ; deserters from 
crack regiments go on fatigue duty with de- 
faulting bank cashiers ; and yet, unless the man 


is recognised, or the police have special reasons 
for stepping in, no one concerns himself at all 
as to what his past life may have been. Every 
sort of villain and every style of villainy is 
represented within the four walls of the barrack- 
room; and unhappy, indeed, is the lot of the 
recruit in whom there lingers one spark of 
anything above the level of the brute. Those 
who have had experience would ask us to 
believe that the talk of an English barrack- 
room is not of an over-cultivated order; that 


the similes indulged in by the occupants of 


the fo’c’sle of a merchantman are not as delicate 
as they might be ; but Tommy Atkins and Jack, 
at their worst, are as modest and as alive to 
the proprieties as a girls’ school, compared with 
the rank and file of the force I am now referring 
to. It will, therefore, be easily understood that 
the officers commanding are vested with peculiar 


powers, and that, in the course of their training, 
they develop iron wills and nerves of whip-cord. 
Their men are ruled with the heaviest of hands, 


dotted line eastward through Upper Burma into Indeed, the discipline of a convict prison is 


China, only pausing when you are in the Province 
of Kwangsi, you will find that the top of your 
finger covers a portion of the French colony of 
Tonking, better known to the world as Indo- 
China. It is in the northernmost quarter of that 
country, just where the Song Tam separates the 
French possession from the Celestial Empire, that 
the scene of this story is laid. It is not an alto- 
gether civilised neighbourhood, although much 
money has been spent in an attempt to make it 
so. Upon the chart, the sea thereabouts is 
pockmarked with numberless small shoals, rocks, 
and islands, and when the Admiralty condescends 
to take cognisance of it in print the yellow books 
of the China Sea Directory warn mariners to 
beware lest by imprudent navigation they fall 
into the hands of the most notorious pirates along 
the whole of the Asiatic coast. In fact, it is 
asserted that some few thousands of these gentry, 
and the handful of Frenchmen sent to guard the 
frontier, constitute the entire population of the 
district, 


child’s play compared with it. Their life is 
devoid of all pleasure. On one side is the 
regiment, with its tyrannical routine, its total 
lack of comfort, its villainous associations, its 
fever, and its general future hopelessness ; while, 
on the other, not half-a-mile distant, lie in wait 
the enemy and death by the cruellest torture the 
inventive brain of man can devise. The fate of 
one officer who fell into their hands, and was 
slowly pricked to death by thousands of tiny 
bamboo skewers, driven in with a mallet—and 
of another who had his skin stripped off him 
while alive, in a public place, and to the accom- 
paniment of insulting jeers— may serve for 
examples. Not for an instant, by day or night, 
is vigilance in the fort relaxed. No Chinaman 
from across the river is allowed within musket 
range of the stockade on any pretext whatsoever ; 
a light at night is sufficient to insure a volley, 
and scarcely a watch goes by without a bullet 
whistling past the sentry’s head. Not once, but 
scores of times, the latter have been found, when 


scarcely be to state my meaning. The Burman, | 
or Dacoit, is apt to make things lively for Tommy | 


Afghan exterminates him after his own fashion | 
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the time came to relieve guard, lying with their 
throats cut at their posts, the murderer’s method 
of making his way in through the palisading re- 
maining a mystery that no amount of search 
seemed able to unravel. 

In this salubrious spot, which for the purpose 
of our narrative we will designate Conday, it 
would have struck an outsider as impossible to find 
one single circumstance that made life worth the 
living. The fort, consisting of the commandant’s 
residence, the officers’ — and the barracks 
themselves, is surrounded by a double stockade 
and ramparts of earth beaten hard. It is perched 
on a slight eminence, and commands a view of 
the entire valley through which the river runs 
and of the town, in Chinese territory, upon the 
farther bank. The garrison, in the days of which 
I am writing, consisted of the commandant (a 
married man), six officers, and a hundred and 
fifty rank and file, probably the offscouring of 
the entire French army. Of the commandant, 
Colonel La Vigne, little need be said. He was a 
fine soldier, a fearless leader, a disciplinarian as 
strict as his own code of honour; and, what was 
strange when you consider the sort of folk with 
whom he had to deal, as just as he was hard. 
There was one mystery about him that none 
who knew him could solve, and that was how 
he came to marry the woman who was now his 
wife. She was Parisian to the tips of her fingers, 
as vulgar as any grisette and as artificial as her 
own complexion. What had induced her to 
follow her husband to Tonking was the riddle 
so many had asked themselves, and had been 
unable to answer—for that there was no love lost 
between them every one was aware. Paris was 
her Mecca, fashion was her god; and away from 
the joys of one and the worship of the other she 
professed herself almost unable to live. 

When the circumstances occurred that brought 
about the story I have set myself to tell you, it 
was the end of a long spell of very hot weather, 
and towards the beginning of the wet season. In 
the fort, for the enemy across the border had 
been unusually quiet of late, existence was one 
long stagnation. There was no necessity for extra 
drill ; the buildings and earthworks had been 
patched up over and over again, and needed no 
more attention; and now there was nothing but 
the eternal round of garrison duty, the successions 
of punishments, an occasional duel to the death, 
perpetual games of dominoes and cards for pay 
months overdue, and now and again an incurable 
case of madness, to keep the men from taking 
their own lives out of sheer hatred of the terrible 
monotony. 

In the long, bare orderly-room — whose one 
window looked over the stockade into the valley, 
and through whose open door a glimpse might be 
obtained of the dazzling white barrack square, 
in which the heat haze danced and reeled—three 
men were seated at a wooden table. The person 
in the centre was the commandant, La Vigne, on 
his right was the adjutant, and on his left the 
captain of No.2 Company. Before them, guarded 
by a file of soldiers with fixed bayonets, stood 
a man whose stature could scarcely have been less 
than six foot six. Upon the regimental books he 
figured as Jean Dupois, a native of the province 
of Auvergne, and his official number was 43,182. 


If one had searched the army register of France 


it would have been scarcely possible to find a 
more extraordinary person. His hair was red, 
his face broad, flat, and quite motionless, his 
shoulders gave evidence as to his enormous 
strength, which indeed was proverbial among his 
comrades, To his other accomplishments he 
added that of being a first-rate swordsman, a 
fire-eater of the most determined description. 
In private life he had been a burglar of no mean 
order, and a blackguard and irreclaimable ruffian 
generally. On this occasion, not the first by 
many a score, he was being arraigned on a 
charge of having stolen two bottles of cognac 
from the —— of one of the officers of his 
company. This accusation he strenuously denied ; 
but the fact that he had been found hopelessly 
intoxicated on the previous evening, within two 
hours of the bottles’ disappearance, that he had 
no store of his own, and that he had not entered 
the canteen for two days past, owing to his lack 
of funds, was held to be conclusive proof of his 

When the evidence of the officer’s servant had 
been given, Long Jean, as he was nicknamed by 
the regiment, was asked what he had to say in 
his own defence. His answer was a total denial 
of the charge in question. He had not been near 
the quarters for many months past; he had no 
knowledge that the officer possessed any brandy ; 
and in conclusion he was prepared to prove that 
he was not drunk as had been alleged. 

The colonel’s mouth closed like a vice. He 
drummed with his fingers upon the table, while 
he watched the prisoner steadily for upwards of 
a minute. Then he spoke. 

‘This is the third time, he said. ‘Twenty- 
five strokes—on the next occasion it will be fifty.’ 

There was not the slightest expression upon 
the prisoner’s countenance as he saluted, and 
allowed his guards to lead him through the door 
into the blazing heat outside. 

‘Twenty-five strokes of bamboo for two small 
bottles of cognac, Jean,’ said the sergeant in 
command of the party. ‘Thou wouldst have 
been served cheaper in the canteen, my friend,’ 

Jean, however, did not reply. It was not the 
first time he had suffered the same punishment, 
and, as far as he could see, it was not likely to be 
the last. What use, therefore, in complaining of 
his hard fate? He was not in the least ashamed, 
and he had no desire that it should be thought 
he was. 

Leaving the orderly-room behind them, they 
turned into the smaller square which separated 
the two barrack buildings from the kitchens and 
stores. In the centre of the open space was 
a substantial post, the use of which the cul- 
prit knew full well, As he approached it he 
divested himself of his tunic with a business-like 
air. His rough shirt followed, his wrists were 
buckled in the straps intended to receive them, 
and, when this had been accomplished, the stal- 
wart drummer laid on twenty-five blows with a 
thick rattan he had brought with him for that 
purpose, Hard as were the blows, the culprit 
did not utter a sound, and when the allotted 
number had been given, and he had been cast 
loose, he leisurely remade his toilet, and, nod- 
ding to his guard, strolled off in the direction of 
his own barrack-room as if nothing out of the 
ordinary had occurred. 
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It will be readily admitted that to the majority 
of men such an indignity as had been offered ‘to 
Long Jean would have been simply unbearable. 
Life would have become unendurable from that 
very hour. But the Auvergnat did not regard 
the matter in at all the same light. He had suf- 
fered the same punishment, as his commanding 
officer had reminded him, twice before for the 
same offence, and half a hundred times for 
others. He was of a philosophic disposition, 
and set what he had received against what he 
had paid for it. It was true his back was rather 
more tender than was altogether comfortable, 
but time would soon set that right, and, when 
all was said and done, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that there was still a half bottle of the 
stolen brandy hidden in a safe place. 

As he entered the veranda which surrounded 
the barrack building, he became aware of a short, 
black-haired, swarthy man, with enormous bushy 
brows, from beneath which his eyes gleamed out 
like lumps of coal, who was sitting on the door- 
step smoking a small clay pipe, called a briile- 
gueule, which he held in his mouth wrong side 
uppermost. The name of this individual, or 
rather his nickname, for no one remembered 
to have heard his real appellation, was ‘the 
Black Rat,’ and he had been known to boast that 
he was proud to be called by the name of an 
animal for which he entertained a sincere admira- 
tion. Competent critics affirmed that he was, 
without exception, the ugliest man in the 
French army of that time. Seraps of his 
personal history had leaked out now and 
again, and from them it would appear that 
he was a Southerner; born, so it was said, at 
Montpellier. That he had suffered several terms 
of imprisonment in his own country, and one of 
transportation to New Caledonia, was also a fact 
confirmed beyond a doubt. If a love of fighting, 
the ferocity of a wild beast, and the peculiarity of 
never knowing when he was beaten, could make 
a good soldier, then he was undoubtedly one of 
the best in his country’s service; but if a com- 
plete hatred of discipline, a total lack of rever- 
ence for his superiors, a passionate fondness for 
strong waters and for making himself disliked 
among his comrades should be placed on the 
other side of the ledger, then he was the least 
desirable of them all. That he and the Auver- 
gnat were sworn comrades, and had been con- 
cerned in more than one breach of barrack rules, 
was a fact which scarcely redounded to the credit 
of either of them. 

‘So thou hast caught it again, hast thou?’ said 
the Black Rat as he made way for his comrade 
to pass into the room. 

he other scowled at him. 

‘I was innocent,’ he replied ; ‘and as soon as my 
back is well again I will have Pierre’s heart out 
for what he said against me.’ 

‘Innocent?’ cried his comrade scornfully. 
‘And I found thee dead drunk behind the 
officers’ quarters with a bottle in thy hand. 
Nom du viable, Jean, I have warned thee before. 
This drinking will be the ruin of thee.’ 

‘IT had but one bottle,’ said Jean dolefully. ‘I 
will swear that I drank but one bottle.’ 

‘In that case the other must have been stolen 
from thee whilst thou layest snoring like a pig 
upon the ground.’ 


recollection, while the great Auvergnat stool 


understand, 


theless I will have that cochon’s weasand between 
my fingers for the evidence he gave.’ 


and the barrack wall. Flick ! flick! will go the 
rifles, and thou wilt fall in a big heap, my friend. 
After that, the poor Black Rat and his comrades 


will have to dig a grave for thee out yonder. And 


the weather is so hot !’ 

The giant cursed him after his own fashion, 
and swinging into the barrack-room threw him- 
self heavily upon his bed. 
Rat had stolen half his prize it was evident 
tlie affair had not been so successful as he had 
flattered himself. 


WOOD-PULP. 


qualities for newspaper purposes—coupled with 
the steady decrease in the amount of rags 
obtainable, led to the ingenious discovery that 
timber, reduced to a state of pulp, and treated 
with certain acids, would answer admirably for 
the purposes of paper manufacture. At first 
the idea was looked upon as interesting rather 
than commercially important, and the earliest 
‘specimens of paper thus made were regarded 
rather in the light of curiosities. Then some 

ractical- minded persons resolved to start a 
Coshenes in providing papermakers with wood- 
pulp, and others followed suit; but for ten 
years little progress was made, and the trade 
scarcely paid expenses. The pioneers, however, 
persevered in the enterprise, and since then the 
industry has undergone expansions so enormous 
that it is, in many parts of the world, almost 
changing the face of the earth by the conse- 
quent destruction of forest areas; while the 
new uses that are constantly being found for 
wood-pulp are so numerous and so extremely 
varied as to be suggestive of fiction rather 
than of sober reality. 

In North America alone 200,000 acres of 
forests were denuded during the three years 
ending 1894, in order to satisfy the demands of 
about two hundred paper factories, and to-day the 
American papermakers get about three-fourths 
of their supply from Canada, where the making 
of wood-pulp is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important industries in the Dominion. 
As showing the expansion it has undergone 
there, it may be said that, whilst in 1881 the 
capital invested in wood-pulp mills amounted 
to $92,000, the wages to $15,720, and the pro- 
duct to $63,300, the census of 1891 showed 
that the invested capital had increased to 
$2,900,907, the wages to $292,099, and the 
value of the product to $1,057,810. Then the 
exports of wood for pulp increased in value 
from $80,000 in 1890 to $468,000 in 1895; and 
the exports of the manufactured pulp rose from 
$168,180 in 1890 to $590,874 in 1895. With 


The Black Rat chuckled audibly at the | 


looking down at him in sulky amazement, | 
However, his slow brain was beginning to | 


‘You stole it from me, I see, he said. ‘Never- | 


‘Bravo, mon brave,’ cried his tormentor, ‘and | 
then it will be four files of thine own company | 


Since the Black | 


In the year 1870 the steady increase in the | 
demand for paper—and more especially cheap | 
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WOOD-PULP. 1] 


her vast forests of coniferous trees, and her | 
abundant water - supply — required alike for 
motive- power and for use in the process of 
manufacture — Canada possesses natural advan- 

es which make her a formidable rival of | 
the countries of the old world. Among these 
Sweden and Norway take the lead, and there | 
the making of wood-pulp has advanced so 
rapidly that an uneasy feeling has arisen lest 
the forests of those two countries may not be | 
able to bear the strain. Happily, however, 
steps are being taken to insure both the re- 
planting of the denuded areas and the covering | 
of new ones, while the important discovery has | 
recently been made that the waste of saw-mills | 
can be used for ae greg just as well as 
timber specially felled for that purpose. Inas- 
much, too, as Sweden alone has 44,480,000 
acres of forest there is no necessity for imme- 
diate alarm. Denmark and Finland have also 
taken to the industry, and a large factory is 
about to be erected at Archangel for the con- 
version of timber from Russian forests into 
wood-pulp. Then Germany had in 1892 close 
on six hundred wood - pulp factories, which 
used up in that year 35,000,000 stacked cubic 
feet of wood, and turned out 200,000 tons of 
wood-pulp, chiefly for home use; and in addi- 
tion to these she had seventy factories for the 
superior kind of pulp known as cellulose, of 
which 80,000 tons were produced. The German 
output has, however, increased very substantially 
since 1892, and there is one mill alone, at 
Mannheim, which now produces sulphite pulp 
at the rate of 120 tons a day. Austria- 
Hungary, too, has gone very extensively into 
the business. 

Our own imports of wood-pulp, which stood at 
only 12,000 tons in 1873, rose to 139,900 in 1890, 
and reached the big total of 297,000 tons, repre- 
senting a value of £1,574,400 in 1895. Most of 
this came from Norway and Sweden, but there is 
a hope that before long our ‘kith and kin’ in 
Canada will get a larger proportion of the trade. 
They are certainly preparing to do more than 
they have ever done before; one of the latest 
reports speaking of the erection of a new mill on 
the Rouge River, capable of turning out 200 tons 
of wood-pulp a day. 

The pulp is manufactured chiefly from white 
pine and spruce, and is either ‘mechanical’ or 
‘chemical.’ For the former, the wood is stripped 
of its bark, eut into pieces a foot long, split up, 
and then placed in a machine where it is 
forced against rotary stones, which, with the 
help of a steady flow of water, grind it down 


| 


and reduce it to the form of pulp. After this, 
any coarse fragments are removed, further grind- | 


ing is done, the superfluous water is removed, | 


and the pulp is pressed under heated rollers | 
into sheets, in which condition it is ready for 
the papermakers. In the case of chemical 
pulp, the wood is first cut into cubes of the 
uniform size of an inch or thereabouts, and it is 
considered essential to extract all the knots, 
though this is a procedure that causes great | 
trouble. Thus prepared, the wood is put into | 
‘digesters,’ in which it is boiled for several hours 
with a solution either of soda or of sulphite of 
lime, according to the kind of cellulose (as it is 
called under these processes) that may be re- 


quired, and it is finally produced in sheets, as 
in the case of the mechanical pulp. The differ- 
ence between the two qualities is that the 
mechanical pulp is more granular, and breaks 
off short ; while the chemical pulp, or cellulose, 
has a distinct fibre, and is therefore more 
serviceable than the other. 

As a proof of the speed at which wood pulp 
and paper therefrom can be produced, the 
Grafenauer Anzeiger recently published a certifi- 
cate from a notary stating that the employés 
at a certain wood-pulp work and_paper-mill 
in that district had cut down some trees, worked 
them into pulp, and converted this pulp into 
er on which the morning edition of the 
ocal newspaper was printed, all within thie 
short space of two hours and_ twenty-five 


minutes. 

The principal purpose that wood-pulp has 
hitherto served is in the direction already 
stated—namely, in the making of the cheaper 
qualities of paper. But there is also an appar- 
ently endless variety of other uses to which it 
is or can be put. Mixed, for instance, with 
sulphate of zinc and other chemicals, subjected 
to great pressure and then dried, wood-pulp 
can, it is said, be made into building-bricks 
which weigh less than the third of a clay 
brick, are impervious to water, and are inde- 
structible. A variation of the process turns the 
pulp into paving-stones. 

In Lancashire it is being used for giving 
a better finish to cotton goods, and of late an 
important industry has sprung up in France, and 
is now being transferred to England, in the spin- 
ning of cellulose into artificial silk, which can 
afterwards be worked up into ladies’ dresses, 
neckties, ribbons, and the numerous other pur- 
poses for which natural silk is empioyed. Then 
the domestic bucket can be made of wood-pulp, 
and so can casks, tubs, laboratory utensils, door 
panels, ‘boats, oars, rafters, and underground 
tubes for telephone wires. Billiard balls, too, 
have been made of this Protean substance. 
Exposed to the atmosphere for a certain time it 
becomes an absolute solid, and in this condition 
it is admirably suited for carving work, and can 
also be turned on the lathe as easily as wood, 
with the additional advantage that it does not 
split. In view of this fact, and inasmuch as it 
will take any colour, it is likely to become an 
important element in the manufacture of buttons. 
It has also been moulded into cornices for ceil- 
ings, and even the spokes of railway carriage 
wheels have been re feed by frames filled with 
cellulose. A particular form of dissolved cellu- 
lose, known as viscose, has been found to raise the 
breaking strength of a five-and-a-half-inch strip of 
paper of a certain make from ninety pounds to 
two hundred pounds. It is further claimed for 
viscose that, used as a size, it not only increases 
the strength of ordinary paper, but prevents fluff 
and allows of paper so made being printed on dry. 

Then there is an American who mixes wood- 

ulp with alcohol, litharge, fish glue, shellac, 

orax, slaked lime, and other things, at different 
stages, and out of the sheets finally produced 
stamps heels for ladies’ boots. Another maker 
professes to have found that wood-pulp will 
serve as raw material for horse-shoes. Still 
another ingenious person has discovered that, 
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poured in a liquid state on the floor of a room 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch or so, and 
then left a few days to dry, it fills up all the 
chinks and inequalities, and presents a perfectly 
level surface for a carpet. In these and various 
other directions wood-pulp seems destined to play 
its rdle in almost every departinent of our daily 
life ; and even when life is over, and we no longer 
need wood-pulp for paper, silk dresses, buckets, 
shoe-heels, paving-stones, or carpet-lining, it may 
still be of service to us in the form of American 
wood-pulp coffins, which, stained and polished, 
bear a close resemblance to wood, can be hermeti- 
cally sealed better than metal, and are warranted 
to last longer than either. 


THE DREAM OF NUMBER 
THIRTY-ONE. 


By W. E. Cure. 


‘Way not take an umbrella?’ asked Mrs Skelton. 

‘An umbrella? I should look a perfect dowdy !’ 
exclaimed her daughter, with a fine air of disdain. 
‘Fancy an umbrella on a day like this—in Regent 
Street !’ 

She stood before the mirror, gazing with evident 
satisfaction at a faee which would have been much 
prettier if it had been less pert. 

‘IT should look a dowdy with an umbrella,’ she 
repeated, with a slight toss of the head ; ‘almost 
as great a dowdy as—as Aunt Alice, who always 
goes about with one.’ 

‘Hush. You must not speak in that way,’ said 
the mother wearily. 

Miss Maud smiled. She would have made 
some cutting reference to an old maxim touching 
practice and precept, but the moment was not 
entirely favourable. So she simply remarked, 
glancing warily towards the couch, while still 
apparently giving a few final touches to her hair 


opened the door with an air of triumph and 
exhibited her latest acquisition. 

‘There !’ she said proudly ; ‘I knew she had 
one. It was all folded up in tissue paper at the 
bottom of that great box of hers,’ 

Mrs Skelton looked up with some interest, 
What she saw was a white silk sunshade, perhaps 
rather too heavily laced to suit the prevailing 
mode, but still very pretty and presentable. 

‘Did Alice give it to you?’ she asked curi- 

ously. 
‘No; only lent it,’ answered Maud as she 
opened her prize to admire its still perfect silk, 
‘She wouldn’t part with it for anything, I believe, 
She wasn’t very willing even to lend it at first, 
but soon gave way. Fancy her never using it! 
Isn’t it pretty !’ 

‘It is a keepsake, I expect, replied her mother, 
‘She must have had it for years. I believe—I 
really believe it is the one Tom Wallace gave her 
just before he went away. Iam sure I have seen 
it before.’ 

‘Tom Wallace? The man who went to Aus- 
tralia and got killed in the bush ?’ asked Maud 
carelessly. ‘Why, that is years and years ago, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs Skelton nodded. ‘Ten years, she said, 
as the girl closed the sunshade with a smile of 
satisfaction. ‘He was killed five years after— 
just before we left Southampton, you know.’ 

‘Fancy keeping a thing locked up for ten 
years !’ was Maud’s scornful remark. ‘It seems 
such a silly useless way of doing things. But it’s 
in better hands now, at any rate.’ 

She laid it upon the table while she drew on 
her gloves. Then she gave a final glance to the 
sit of her blouse, and prepared to go. 

‘I shall be back by five,’ she said carelessly, as 
she closed the door behind her. ‘Tell Aunt 
Alice to have tea ready by then.’ 

But Mrs Skelton, whose self-absorption was 
only equalled by that of her daughter, gave no 
immediate thought to the girl, the tea, the bor- 


before the mirror— ; 
‘I wonder if Aunt Alice could lend me a sun- | 


shade. I daresay she has one, though she never | 
uses it.’ 


‘Why don’t you ask her?’ was the impatient 
uestion, as Mrs Skelton took up the book which 
she had laid aside at her daughter’s entrance. 
‘I wish you wouldn’t bother me with your wants. 
You know Alice is always willing to do what she 
can for you. Go and ask her yourself.’ 

The girl paused a little longer, as though in 
hesitation. This, however, was only a device to 
cover her eagerness, for she had now obtained 
what she required—the maternal countenance to 
another raid upon the private possessions of 
‘ Aunt Alice.’ 

‘I think I will” she murmured, as if she had 
at last made up her mind. ‘There will be no 
harm in asking,’ 

She left the room, closing the door noisily 
behind her, and Mrs Skelton was not too deepl 
absorbed in her novel not to hear her daughter’s 
footsteps on the stairs, and, a moment later, in the 
room above. Then she settled down to her read- 
ing, and immediately forgot the whole incident 
in the exciting history of ‘Molly Bawn,’ 

But in ten minutes Maud returned. She 


rowed sunshade, or the person whose property it 
was. She heard the outer door close heavily, and 
directly afterwards the clang of the front gate. 
Then she took up her volume once more. 

As the gate was finally fastened, Alice Merle 
stepped to the window of the room above, to 
glance after her niece’s retreating form. She 
watched until-the girlish figure with the white 
sunshade had passed the corner of the street on 
the way to the station, and even then did not 
return to the millinery work with which the 
table was littered. 

Her eyes were sad, but as patient as sad. Miss 
Maud was accustomed to declare that they were 
faded, but in reality they were only shadowed. 
The whole face seemed to bear the same shadow, 
but there was a sweetness in it which Mrs 
Skelton and her daughter had always mistaken 
for weakness. 

The vision of the old white sunshade 
down the street had deepened all the shadows 
once more. Only once or twice had she used that 
gift herself since Tom Wallace had given it to her, 
apy bidding her keep it until he came back. 

e had never come. Life had been full of hope 
for a time, and then had followed a strange silence. 
After that came a story not unusual in those 
days—the story of a fight in the bush, which had 
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ended fatally for several white men. His name 

had been in the list. é 
! Then, with many other little treasures, the 
| white sunshade had been laid away. Sometimes 
| she had opened the box to look at it, but not 
| often of Tate. Time had not changed the old 
| affection, but it was now a pure and quiet flame 
which she did not care to agitate by the breath of 
| a stormy regret. 
So the last gift of Tom Wallace had lain in its 
folds of tissue almost undisturbed, until to-day, by 
all the changes. The breaking up of the home 
| goon after that fatal news, the wandering from 
_ one town to another, the work, the anxiety, and 
| the care—all those things had _ over and 
| gone, and now for three years Alice Merle had 

oes settled in the household of her elder sister. 
It was not a comfortable settlement, for in addi- 
tion to Miss Maud there were three younger 
children of a second marriage. These provided 
busy work for the willing hands of ‘ Aunt Alice,’ 
but it was all done without a whisper of com- 
plaint or a single wish for rest. Her habit was 
to magnify Mrs Skelton’s credit and to minimise 
the value of her own services. 

So she had lived and worked, willing by labour 
to soothe her troublous memories, while the old 
| white sunshade lay in peace at the bottom of her 
| trunk. She had never thought of taking it out 

again, but to-day it seemed that the need had 

come, for it was not her way to refuse her sister’s 
| daughter. There had been a short, — battle, 
and a painful victory ; then the great box had 
been opened, the tissue coverings tenderly laid 
| aside, and the heavy little sacrifice made. And 
| now, as she watched her possession pass down the 
street, she wondered what Tom would say if he 
knew. Would he be willing ? 

She sat at the window until a mist came into 
her eyes and blotted out the pavements, the 
houses across the street, and even the brightness 
of the summer afternoon. Then she returned to 
her work, knowing that it was time. 


At four o’clock in the afternoon, one of the 
| visitors at Skene’s Family Hotel chanced to wake 
| from a comfortable siesta. He was a strongly- 
| built man, apparently of middle age, and he had 
| appropriated the most easy of all the easy chairs 
in the reading-room. 

| When he awoke he rubbed his eyes, blinked 
| amiably, and smiled at some pleasant recollection 
| of his dreams. But the smile was instantly suc- 
| ceeded by a rather regretful look, and he rose 
' from his chair to shake himself. 

‘Four o’clock !’ he muttered, after a glance at 
his watch. ‘I’ve slept for over an hour. All 
_ that useless tramping this morning must have 
tired me. Hallo! what the’—— 

He had been gazing lazily through the window, 
and his exclamation was caused by something 
which had passed along the street before him and 
vanished. For a moment he thought it was a 

rt of his dream, so startling and unexpected 

id it seem, and he began to rub his eyes again 

| in great astonishment. But then, with another 
| sharp exclamation, he rushed to the window, threw 
up the sash, and leaned out. 

At first he could see nothing, owing to the 
glare of the light in his drowsy eyes. Then 
things became distinct, and he was enabled to 


eatch another glimpse of the vision which had so 
startled him a moment before. 

He did not pause to think, or perhaps he would 
not have done what he did. Closing the window 
with a crash, he dashed into the hall, seized his 
hat, and hurried in pursuit, to the amazement of 
the porter and the discomfiture of the proprietor, 
who happened to meet him upon the threshold. 

‘Who was that, Morgan?’ asked Mr Skene 
testily, as he paused to readjust his hat. 

‘Number Thirty-One, sir, answered Morgan, the 
hall-porter. 

‘Oh—ah !’ muttered Mr Skene, in a slightly 
mollified tone, ‘he seems to be in a hurry.’ 

In the meantime, Number Thirty-One had 
passed into the next street, at the end of which 
stood one of the stations of the underground rail- 
way. There was quite a little crowd of _— 
entering the iron gates, and he caught a glimpse 
of one white blouse in the throng. 

He covered the length of that street in very 
good time, and found himself, a minute later, in 
the dim coolness of the booking-office. As he 
glanced about him he saw the white blouse pass 
through the farther doorway ; but, when he tried 
to follow it a large official figure stood in his 
way. 

Ticket, sir?’ said a stern voice. 

The pursuer muttered something quite uncom- 
plimentary, and turned back to where _half-a- 
dozen men still stood waiting at the pigeon-hole. 
He was obliged, of course, to take his place behind 
them, and then suddenly remembered that he did 
not know what ticket to take. 

Yet he was not to be daunted. The man who 
went before him spoke in such a low tone that 
only the booking-clerk could have heard his des- 
tination, but that officer named the fare in a 
louder voice : 

‘One-and-a-penny !’ 

Our hasty friend followed in his turn, and said 
without hesitation : 

‘Same place.’ 

‘One-and-a-penny !’ snapped the clerk. 

The money was paid and the ticket 
out. Through the gateway ran Number 


hirty- 
One, down a flight of steps and on to the long, 


shadowy platform. The figure he sought was no- 
where visible, but he saw that a train was just 
starting off. 

He sprang to the nearest carriage, tore open the 
door, and stumbled in, impelled from behind by 
the vigorous hand of an indignant porter. The 
door was slammed hard upon his heels, and he 
picked himself up in triumph. 

‘Well caught, indeed, sir!’ said an amused 
fellow-passenger. 

‘A narrow escape,’ agreed Number Thirty- 
One, as he settled down in the corner nearest to 
the door. ‘But—but may I ask if you saw a white 
—a white blouse-or-bodice-sort-of-thing get into 
this train?’ 

‘A white blouse? Really I didn’t notice one,’ 
was the astonished reply. ‘But in fact I was not 
looking at the passengers.’ 

‘H’m—thank you,’ said Number Thirty-One, 
rather absently, ‘thank you.” And with that he 
put an abrupt end to the conversation by falling 
into a troubled reverie, which his wondering 
fellow-passenger did not care to disturb. 

The train rolled on through the darkness, 
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stopping every three or four minutes to allow 
passengers to alight or to enter. At every 
stoppage, the dreamer roused himself, put his 
head through the window, and gazed eagerly up 
and down the platform. When he saw that the 
white blouse was not among the numbers that 
left the carriages, he sank back into his seat with 
a sigh of mingled relief and disappointment. His 
companion alighted at the third station, casting 
behind him with his cautious ‘Good-afternoon’ a 
glance of amused curiosity. Our friend replied 
in an absent manner, and evidently thought no 
more about him. 

His reflections were not pleasant, for he had 
had time, now, to see the absurdity of his position. 
It could not, of course it could not, be the same. 
The article he thought he had recognised must 
have passed long ago into the forgotten. What an 
unsubstantial fancy he had been following, after 
all! Actually, he had been running after a 
dream ! 

Yet his convictions, his hopes, and his reason 
struggled together. Reason told him that he had 
acted like an eager and impulsive child. Convic- 
tion told him that his vision had been no vision, 
but a reality. Hope said, though faintly, that 
there might be some clue before him. There his 
natural obstinacy came to the fore, and he 
clenched his hands with a sudden determination 
to go through with the adventure at any cost. 
He would at least get a good view, to make 
sure, and then—— 

Another gleam of light in front, and the train 
came to a stand once more. He looked eagerly 
out, but at first in vain: then he perceived his 
quarry mounting the staircase which bore the 
familiar legend, ‘Way Out. It was a slender 
young girl, and she carried a white sunshade. 

He hastened in pursuit, but, as his ticket bore 
the name of a station much farther on, he was 
obliged to explain things to a rather dense col- 
lector, When he reached the outer gates at last 
he gave an exclamation of angry dismay. She 
was gone ! 

He looked quickly round. Where in the 
world ?—— 

‘Here y’are, sir, here y’are!’ shouted a hoarse 
voice a little way up the street. An omnibus had 
just started from the station, and the conductor, 
glancing back, had seen a possible fare in the 
puzzled-looking gentleman on the kerb. At the 
same instant, Number Thirty-One thought he 
saw a trace of something white within the omni- 
bus. He raised his d, and the vehicle 


‘Full inside—plenty of room on top, sir!’ cried 
the conductor persuasively : and, with a glance to 
assure himself that the white blouse was one of 
the nine lady passengers, the man from Skene’s 
mounted the ste 

On rolled the omnibus, through a marvellous] 
long road, lined with tall, gaunt houses and third- 
rate shops. It drew up now and again, and on 
these occasions our traveller leaned eagerly over 
the side to scan the figures of the departing pas- 
sengers. But ten minutes had p before the 
white blouse alighted, and tripped rapidly into a 
side street. 

Then down from his perch came Number 
Thirty-One, only to find himself obstructed for 
another precious minute by a ponderous old lady, 


who persisted in taking her ewn time to descend | 
the steps. The girl was quite fifty yards away i 
before he was free to follow, and then he saw her | 
turn in at the gateway of a small, prim-looking | 
villa. Her sunshade was open now. | 

‘The same! I can swear to that lace !’ 
Number Thirty-One, under his breath. 


said | 
And a | 
deeper flush stole into his bronzed cheeks, while | 
his heart began to beat strangely. 

Miss Skelton had heres the door, and had | 
knocked before she heard heavy but hasty foot. 
steps behind. They stopped at the gate, and she 
turned to see who was coming after her. 

The man she sew was glowing with heat, and 
his hat was on the wrong way. But his appear- 
ance was decidedly good, while his look, half. 
eager and half-doubtiul, was certainly nothing to 
be afraid of. When she turned he spoke, with 
his hand upon the gate; spoke quickly and 
nervously, and with very evident 

‘I beg your pardon. May I—may I ask where 
you got that sunshade ?’ 

Miss Skelton almost dropped the article referred 
to, and her face slowly flushed the colour of the | 
rose she wore at her belt. Of course she did not | 
understand, but the question struck home to her 
conscience with most unpleasant force. But before 
she could speak the door opened, and Aunt Alice 
appeared upon the threshold in answer to her 
knock. 

The stranger stared at her for one anxious 
moment. Then his face changed, and with a 
shout of triumph he crashed through the little 
gate and strode across the pathway. 

Alice !? 

‘Tom !’? exclaimed Alice Merle, in almost the 
same tone. Her face changed too, for as she 
uttered the name the shadows passed away for 
ever. She made one step to meet him, and ina 
second more was caught and clasped and covered 
in the sheltering arms of Number Thirty-One. 


There was no time, then, for doubt or question, 
no moment for hesitation or wonder. me of 
these, indeed, never came, but the others found 
room in the telling of the stories afterwards. 

Hers could be read in her patient face and in 
the eyes which could now look nothing but admira- 
tion. His was a record of toil and waiting, of a 
lingering wound and an enforced silence. Then 
came a time of returning, and a long search 
troubled by ever-recurring These had been 
fully summed up in the words of a private inquiry 

nt that very morning : ‘ Married, sir, no doubt, 
and lost her identity !’ 

Then he spoke of this last marvellous adventure, 
showing how, after a disappointing and fatiguing 
walk, he had fallen asleep in the reading-room at 
Skene’s, and had dreamed of her as he had seen 
her at their parting on Southampton Pier ten 
years ago, dressed in white and carrying his 
cherished gift : and how, waking suddenly, he had 
been amazed to see that self-same sunshade gliding 
rapidly before the window. 

‘What a wonderful thing!’ said Alice, when 
all was heard. ‘So you have found me by follow- 
ing a sunshade.’ 

‘Which,’ commanded Mr Wallace, touching the 
silk with reverent fingers, ‘you must use on your 
honeymoon.’ 

‘And after that” whispered Aunt Alice, blush- 
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eyer, I think it deserves it—don’t you ?’ 


lets, dice, lead pipes, tiles, portions of hypo- 
' causts and other débris, undoubtedly Roman— 
| a heap of oyster-shells. 


| great archeological interest ; for they are leaves 


_ made themselves at home among us, to the ex- 


but they also prove that the food supply of 


| emotion. 
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: ‘It shall be laid up in lavender for ever and 


So their story was told, in happiness and peace. 
Mrs Skelton, however, heard it with but one 


‘Oh dear!’ she cried in dismay. ‘ Whatever 
shall we do when Alice is gone ?’ 

‘Never mind ;” answered Maud, with character- 
istic philosophy. ‘She will give me a new 
costume for the wedding, I suppose—at the very 
least !’ 


BRITISH OYSTERS IN ROMAN TIMES. 


In a glass case in the Pump-Room, Bath, con- 
taining relics found in the exploitation, still in 
progress, of the Old Roman Baths in that city, 
may be seen among brooches, finger-rings, brace- 


These oyster-shells, which at first sight seem 
out of place, mere rubbish accidentally intruded 
among objects of importance, are in reality of 


from a chapter of Roman history. Not only 
do they show us an article of the diet of those 
foreigners who had first conquered, and then 


tent of building magnificent baths and villas ; 


inland stations, such as Bath, was so well 
regulated as to include sea-fish, not merely as 
a private luxury but for common use, in what 
we should now call a ‘Restaurant’ in connec- 
tion with the public baths. 

This is not the only instance in which oyster- 
shells have been found among Roman remains 
in Britain, they are indeed so constantly asso- 
ciated with them that they have come to be 
regarded as a certain sign that the relics with 
which they are found belonged to Roman times 
or later; hence General Pitt-Rivers, in treating 
of his excavations at Rushmore, says, ‘Oysters 
are a sure indication of Roman occupation, as 
they appear not to have been eaten—certainly 


not imported—into the interior of the country | 


before Roman times ;’ and he enumerates 3025 
oyster-shells as having been found by him at 
Rushmore ; in contrast with which abundance 
he notes that at Rotherley ‘only sixteen oyster- 
shells were found, distributed nearly equally 
over the village, which may be regarded as a 
sign of poverty, for the people of the Roman 
Age regarded them as a great luxury, and took 


Juvenal thus satirises the epicure of his 
day who: 


At the first bite each oyster’s birthplace knew, 
Whether a Lucrine or Circwan he’d bitten, 
Or one from Rutupinian deeps in Britain, 


It is a remarkable instance of continuity that 
the district of ancient Rutupie, so famed for 
its oysters in Roman times, should still produce 
the most highly esteemed of those bivalves ; for 
it was undoubtedly from the estuary of the 
Stour, which formerly divided the Isle of Thanet 
from Cantium (Kent)—a locality close to the 
celebrated Whitstable beds of to-day, that the 
Rutupinian oysters were taken. This estuary 
was eos by the two great Roman castles 
at the places now known as Reculver and 
Richborough, the latter now a huge square 
ruin of massive ivy-covered walls, the centre 
converted into a great ploughed field, on the 
surface of which people search and not in 
vain, for coins, fragments of pottery, and 
other Roman relics, whilst everywhere the 
ploughshare turns up oyster-shells. Thousands 
of these are scattered over the surface, not all 
necessarily dating from Roman times, although 
some probably do so, for they are reduced y 
age and exposure to small bits of mother-of- 
pearl. Their presence there is at least sug- 
gestive, since it was doubtless from the port 
guarded by this castle, a port now filled up 
and far inland, that the Rutupinian oysters 
were shipped for Rome. 

Here, too, began that great system of Roman 
roads carried by the conquerors all over Britain, 
by means of which omelia roads oysters and 
other fish, as well as imports of various kinds 
from Gaul and Italy, were distributed to those 
inland stations where their relics are now 
found. Although other ports and _ estuaries 
ees their quota of oysters, there is evi- 

ence that the finer Rutupinian natives were 
conveyed all over Britain, forming the luxury 
of the rich, whilst poorer folk had to content 
themselves with coarser varieties from less 
distant —. In the catalogue of relics found 
in the Roman villa at Chedworth, Gloucester- 
shire, it is observed that most of the oyster- 
shells found belong to the coarser or ‘Mumble’ 
oyster from the estuary of the Severn, but 
occasional shells of ‘natives’ occur; whilst at 
Corinium (Cirencester), in the same county, it 
| is just the reverse, the ‘natives’ being common 
and the larger sorts rare. 

Doubtless the rich gourmands of those days 
contrived to have relays of their favourite 
delicacy conveyed to them by special messengers, 
at which we need not marvel, since it is re- 
lated of Lucullus that he had a canal cut 
through a mountain near Naples in order that 


great pains to obtain them fresh.” How this 
freshness was maintained is a little difficult to 
understand when we remember that not only 
were oysters conveyed from the sea to all parts 
of Britain, distances which at that time must 
have occupied many days, but that they were 
also constantly shipped from Britain to Rome, 
where British oysters were so highly esteemed 
as to be introduced at most of the great feasts 
for which Rome was famous. 


his villa might be an with fresh fish. 
But the long and dangerous journey, whether 
_by land or sea, between Rome and Britain 
/must always have occupied a considerable and 
uncertain time; and by what means the supply 
of British oysters was kept up is a mystery 
which some searcher into the curious facts of 
ancient history would do well to unravel, 
especially just now, when the delicious bivalve, 
which for so many centuries has given pleasure 
to the epicure and health to the invalid, has 
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fallen into disrepute as the purveyor of disease | which a little oatmeal was scattered, to be re. | 
and death. newed daily, with some hours of dryness 

Doctors have apparently traced many cases | between ; and under this treatment they throye 
of typhoid fever to the consumption of oysters. | and grew fat, and the end of the barrel was as 
It is hard to imagine disease in connection with | good as the beginning, or better. 
the innocent pearly shell which forms the home| Surely in this nineteenth century of scientific 
of our favourite bivalve ; but it is not the first | progress we are not to be beaten in matters of | 
time such an allegation has been brought | common utility by men of the first. If the | 
against it. We remember that the illness of Romans could convey British oysters in an eat- | 
the Duke of York some years ago was attri- | able condition to Rome, why should we be obliged | 
buted to his having partaken of oysters from to eat those which are stale or unwholesome from | 
the mouth of the Liffey, and typhoid is often | the absorption of sewage matter? There are | 
said to result from oysters eaten in Naples. great banks of delicious oysters lying on the 
It is easy to understand that where the waters | coasts of many of our colonies, notably on the | 
are contaminated with sewage, the oysters east coast of South Africa, and it seems a pity 
should absorb and perhaps retain deleterious that some means is not devised for bringing 
matter. But oyster merchants affirm that they | these over and introducing them to the English | 
will not thrive in such water, and that the! market. At present, we are told, ‘it is im. 
oyster beds are so situated that they receive the | possible, but that which is impossible one year | 
freshest and purest of water from the North is often found to be both possible and _profit- 
Seas. And so the blame is thrown upon the! able the next; and oui anything which 
staleness of the fish, which, as one writer says, | will add to the wholesome feed anna of our 
are often not ‘natives’ at all, but brought ‘from | immense population is worthy the attention of 
the Brittany coast, from Arcachon, from the! our scientific men. 
Scheldt, from Marennes, and even from America, 
a week, and sometimes much longer, being 
taken up from the time of packing to their WITCHERY. 
arrival in the London market. ‘Phen the 
oysters which are not sold at once will be put 
back into the fishmonger’s cellars; also the 
urchasers of a barrel will sometimes keep some 
or a day or two in their own cellars, and the 
condiments of pepper and vinegar will conceal 
from the inquisitive palate the warning flavour 
of unwholesome staleness.” When, however, we 
think of British oysters in Rome in the days of 
Cesar, we cannot fail to see that the purveyors 
of that early time must have exercised more | pixe bonds of sleep I seemed to throw aside 
eare and skill than those of the present day, 
for the voyage must have taken more time 
than that from America to England now. How 
long on an ave we cannot say, but Cicero 
writing from Italy to his brother Quintus says: | Phe olden sense of wonder shook my soul, 

‘From Britain, Cesar wrote to me on the I caught the rhythm and the throb of life; 
kalends of September, and I received his letter Through all the world I heard the music roll 
the fourth day before the kalends of October ;’| strife ! 

3 3 plendid strife ! 

and again, ‘When I was folding this letter, 
carriers came from you on the eleventh day) what wrought the spell? No consciousness of power 
before the kalends of September, after being) ghone in the steadfast beauty of your eyes: 
twenty days on their journey” Thus we see 
that the letters sent by special messengers took 
about twenty days in transit ; but oysters, being 
heavy carriage, must have taken much longer | Noy spoke your lips, soft-prest like roses wed— 
even by special messenger overland, and by| Just human seemed you, hinting naught sublime ; 
coasting-vessel longer still ; therefore some arti- Yet, whence your power to re-create the dead, 
ficial means for keeping them alive must have |“ . gain of time? 


been adopted or they would not have been eat- 
able when they reached the Roman market. A] Jooked upon you—’Mid the dusky horde 
simple mode of doing this suggests itseli—| yoy gcintillated like an Eastern gem, 
namely, the packing them in wicker baskets} 4,q 0 your beauty smote them like a sword 
and lowering them into the sea for a short time |" fitted to them ! 

daily. It is certain that oysters will live and ; 
thrive for a considerable time if supplied with ‘ 
fresh sea-water, and it must be gross neglect | gweet sorceress, if pity be in you, 

to allow them to become dead and stale in a) Be chary of your charms for pity’s sake ; 

few days. We remember in the palmy days| for © it breaks the broken heart anew 

when a barrel of oysters formed a common] ip, gream—and wake ! 

Christmas gift, that immediately upon arrival Epcar Dewey. 
the barrel was opened, the oysters placed in | 
shallow milk pans, and covered, in the absence | printed and Published by W. & R. CHAwsERs, Limited, 
of sea-water, with fresh salt and water, upon 47 Paternoster Row, LONDON ; and EDINBURGH. 


I LOOKED upon you, and my soul was stirred 
As if by some rich music. Round about 

| The ceaseless din of tinsel tongues was-yeard, 

And empty shout. 


I looked upon you—and a strangeness crept 
Around my heart and gripped it in sweet pain: 
A thousand yearnings, long forgotten, leapt 
To life again. 


The burden of the present, and to see 
With youth’s clear vision stretching broad and wide 
Futurity. 


Tender and sweet were they, like some wild flower 
Loved of warm skies. 
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